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Strange Discoveries Respecting the Aurora, 


(Concluded from page 210.) 


Despite these and similar observations, very 
ttle doubt had been felt by astronomers that 
ne zodiacal light really indicates the presence 
* minute bodies travelling in more or less 
xeentric paths round the sun. And it was 
bnfidently expected that whenever a spectro- 
ope of sufficient delicacy to analyze the faint 
zht of the zodiacal gleam was applied to 
1at purpose, the resulting spectrum would 
» merely a very faint reproduction of the 
lar spectrum. 

‘Recently, however, the zodiacal light has 
xen analyzed by Angstrém, with a result al- 
pgether unexpected, and at present almost 
aintelligible. Its spectrum exhibits a bright 
ine, and this bright line is the same that is seen 
_ the spectrum of the aurora borealis ! 

' How are we to understand this most sur- 
‘sing result? Remembering that the aurora 
undoubtedly a terrestrial light, whence- 
sever it derives its luminosity—in other 
fords, that the electric discharges, however 
seited, really take place in the upper regions 
‘our own atmosphere, while as certainly the 
pdiacal light is an extra terrestrial pheno- 
fenon—the observed phenomenon becomes 
ie of the most perplexing discoveries ever 
ade by man. That it will before long be 
iterpreted we have no doubt whatever ; nor 
»we doubt that the interpretation will in- 
olve the explanation of a whole series of phe- 
ymena which have lately perplexed astrono- 
fers. Recalling the association between auro- 
sand terrestrial magnetism and that between 
estrial magnetism and the solar spots, 
id remembering further that our physicists 
ive recently detected well-marked signs that 
ie planets in their courses influence the sun’s 
mosphere and generate his spots in some 
nner as yet unexplained, we see that the 

e fact wanting to explain Angstriém’s dis- 
tvery is undoubtedly not an isolated fact, but 
ust be associated in the most intimate man- 
sr with a variety of important cosmical re- 
tions. To speculate as to the nature of the 

yet undiscovered interpetation of Ang- 
rom’s researches would at present be an idle 
sk, perhaps. But one feature of the solar 
heme with which we cannot doubt that it 
ll be found to be associated, must be men- 
med before we conclude. 
Of all the phenomena presented to the con- 


templation of astronomers, the tails of comets 
are undoubtedly the most perplexing. Their 
rapid formation, their, swift motions (if, in- 
deed, we could believe that their changes of 
position are due to a real transmission of their 
material substance), and the enormous variety 
of configuration and of structure which they 
present to our contemplation, render them 
not merely amazing, but altogether unin- 
telligible. 

Now, there is one feature of comets’ tails 
which has long since attracted attention, and 
will remind the reader of the peculiarities 
common to the zodiacal and the auroral light. 
We refer to the sudden changes of brilliancy, 
the flickerings or coruscations, and the in- 
stantaneous lengthening and shortening of 
these mysterious appendages. Olbers spoke 
of “ explosions and pulsations which in a few 
seconds went trembling through the whole 
length of a comet’s tail, with the effect now 
of lengthening, now of abridging it by several 
degrees.” And the eminent mathematician 
Enler was led by the observation of similar 
appearances to put forward the theory “that 
there is a great affinity between these tails, the 
zodiacal light, and the aurora borealis.” The 
late Admiral Smyth, commenting on this 
opinion of Kuler’s, remarks that “ most rea- 
soners seem now to consider comets’ tails as 
consisting of electric matter ;” adding that 
“this would account for the undulations and 
other appearances which have been noticed, 
as, for instance, that extraordinary one seen 
by M. Chladni in the comet of 1811, when 
certain undulatory ebullitions rushed from 
the nucleus to the end of the tail, a distance 
of more than ten millions of miles, in two or 
three. seconds of time.” To this we may add 
the somewhat bizarre theory suggested by 
Sir John Herschel, that the matter forming 
the zodiacal light is “loaded, perhaps, with 
the actual materials of the tails of millions of 
comets, which have have stripped of these 
appendages in the course of successive pas- 
sages round the immediate neighborhood of 
the sun.” 

Now, hitherto no comet with a sufficiently 
brilliant tail for spectroscopic analysis has ap- 
peared since Kirchhoff’s invention of that 
mode of research. Already our physicists had 
been looking forward anxiously for the ap- 
pearance of such a comet as Donati’s or Hal- 
ley’s. But Angstrém’s recent discovery, and 
the evidence which seems to associate the 
tails of comets with the auroral and zodiacal 
lights, render our spectroscopists doubly anx- 
ious to submit a comet’s tail to spectroscopic 
analysis. It is far from being unlikely that 
three long-vexed questions—the nature of the 
aurora, and that of the zodiacal light, and 
that of comet’s tails—will receive their solu- 
tion simultaneously. : 

I had scarcely completed the above pages 
when news was brought from America that 
the spectrum of the sun’s corona, as seen dur- 


the same bright lines a3 the aurora. The fact 
that auroral dines are mentioned will at once 
be noticed ; but it is to be remarked that the 
two faint lines which have been lately seen in 
the auroral spectrum correspond to but a very 
small portion of the light we receive from the 
northern streamers. In the spectrum of the 
corona the same three lines appear, but their 
relative brightness is different. The brightest 
line of the auroral spectram is faint in the 
spectrum of the corona, while the latter ex- 
hibits a bright line where the former has a 
faint one. 

News has also been received that a com- 
parison of the photographs of the eclipse 
proves the corona, or at any rate its brightest 
part, to belong to the sun. 

Lastly, it has been found that the peculiar 
phosphorescent light sometimes visible all 
over the sky at night gives the same spec- 
trum (very faint, of course) as the aurora and 
the zodiacal light. 

It is impossible not to recognize the fact 
that these discoveries point to relations of the 
utmost importance. The teachings of the 
spectroscope are too certain to be mistaken. 
When it shows us such and such lines bright 
or dark, we may conclude, without fear of 
being misled that such and such substances 
are emitting or absorbing light. What we 
learn certainly, therefore, trom the facts above 
stated, is this, that substances of the same sort 
emit the light of the aurora, of the zodiacal 
gleam, of the sun’s corona, and of the phos- 
phorescence which illuminates at times the 
nocturnal skies. We may conclude, but not 
so certainly, that the manner in which the 
light is emitted is also the same in each case. 
We know certainly that the auroral light is 
excited by the solar action. We know cer- 
tainly that it is associated with the earth’s 
magnetism. The opinion, then, which we 
should form of the source to which the other 
lights are due is tolerably obvious. So long 
as electricity was merely used as a convenient 
way of accounting for any perplexing phe- 
nomenon, it was impossible to accept explana- 
tions of cosmical peculiarities as due to elec- 
trical action. But when once we have reason 
—as in the case of the aurora we undoubtedly 
have—to associate electricity with any par- 
ticular form of luminosity, we seem clearly 


justified in extending the explanation to the 


same form of luminosity wherever it may ap- 
pear. 

I believe that the key to the whole series 
of phenomena dealt with above lies in the ex- 
istence of myriads of meteoric bodies travel- 
ling separately or in systems round the sun. 
They are consumed in thousands daily by our 
ownatmosphere; they probably pour in count- 
less millions upon the solar atmosphere; and 
from what we know of their numbers in our 
own neighborhood, and of the probability of 
their being infinitely more numerous in the 
neighborhood of the sun, we have excellent 


ing the recent total solar eclipse, exhibited |reasons for believing that to them principally 
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is due the appearance of the zodiacal light 


and the solar corona.— Light Science for 
Leisure Hours. 


For “The Friend.” 


Short Sketches of some of our early Friends; in which 
may be traced the Origin of some of our Testimonies, 
with their reasons for maintaining them. 

(Continued from page 211.) 


One of our early Friends thus writes on 
plainness of apparel: “The Lord taught me 
that men generally rely too much on external 
performances, and thus guarded my mind 
against thinking too much of anything out- 
ward. He opened my understanding to be- 
hold my duty in regard to outward plainness ; 
that a plain, decent, and not costly dress and 
way of living in all things, was most agree- 
able to true Christian gravity and self-denial ; 
that rich, showy, or gaudy dress, house, food, 
or furniture, fed and fostered pride and osten- 
tation, robbed the poor, pleased the vain, and 
led into a great deal of unnecessary care, toil 
and solicitude to obtain the means of this way 
of life and appearance; that it could not afford 
any true and solid satisfaction but must un- 
avoidably divert the mind from inward feel- 
ing watchfulness, retard the work of mortifi- 
cation and true self-denial, and facilitate un- 
profitable association and acquaintance with 
such as would rather alienate the affections 
from God than unite the soul to Him. 

“Thus instructed, [ bowed in reverence ; 
and as it became from time to time necessary 
to procure new clothing, | endeavored to con- 
form my outward appearance in this respect 
to the dictates of Truth, in which I found 
true peace and satisfaction, Also He instruct- 
ed me to use the plain Scripture language, 
thou to one, and you to more than one. 

“The cross greatly offended me in regard 
to these things. This of language, in parti- 
cular, looked so trifling and foolish to the 
worldly-wise part in me, and the fear of the 
‘world’s dread laugh’ so powerfully opposed 
it, that it was very hard and trying to my 
natural will to give up to thisduty. I thought 
if my right hand would excuse my compliance, 
I would gladly sacrifice it, or yield it up rather 
than give up to use such a despised language 
and submit to be laughed at; as viewing re- 
ligion concerned in such things as these. 
This may seem incredible to some, but it is 
true, and as fresh with me as almost any past 
exercise, 

“This exercise beset me day and night for 
some time, during which I shed many sor- 
rowful and bitter tears, pleaded many excuses, 
and greatly wished some substitute might be 
accepted instead of the thing called for; but 


He who called me into the performance of 


these foolish things, foolish to this world’s 
wisdom, was graciously pleased to show me, 
with indubitable clearness, that he would 
choose his sacrifice himself; and that neither a 
right hand nor a right eye, neither thousands 
of rams, nor ten thousands of rivers of oil, 
would by any means answer instead of his re- 
quirings. If He called for so weak or foolish 
a thing as the words thou and thee to a single 
person, instead of you, nothing else of my sub- 
stituting would do instead of it; for ‘the 
foolishness of God is wiser than men.’ 
‘Let none dispute the ground with Om- 
nipotence, nor confer with flesh and blood, 
lest therein, despising the day of small things, 
they fall by little and little. For be assured, 
O thon called of the Lord! thou canst never 


THE FRIEND. 


become his chosen, unless thou obey his call,|giance, we may soon come to disregard justi 
and come out of all He calls thee from. If|mercy and truth—for he that is unfaithfal 
thou art not faithful in the little, thou wilt not|the least, is unfaithful also in much, and 
be made ruler over much. we wilfully reject one point of the Divine la 

“Perhaps few will believe the fulness of|we may incur guilt of the whole.” 
heavenly joy which sprang in my bosom as] “The true Christian is called out of the spir 
a well-spring of living waters, after giving up|of the world, its maxims, its fashions and i 
in faithfulness to this requisition.” follies, his faithfulness giving evidence that I 

Though much has been laid before our|has chosen a better Master, whom he is see 
readers in regard to plainness of dress, we be-|ing to follow in that straight and narrow ES 
lieve it is a period when a call to such was|of self-denial which our Lord and Savio 
never more needed; and whilst we, as a peo-| marks out for all who would be His disciples 
ple, have endeavored to conform in this respect (To be continued.) 
as becomes the followers of Him who was our 
holy Example, and who was meek and lowly 
of heart, yet the many departures existing 
among us, call loudly for close searching of 
hearts, seeking in the ability which may be 
granted us, to examine ourselves and see how 
far we, individually, are countenancing and 
lending a hand to the followers of the vain 
fashions and customs of the world, by depart- 
ing from that simple appearance in dress 
which denotes the Christian, and has ever 
characterized us as a Society. 

An eminent minister of our Society thus 
wrote, “It is especially worthy of serious 
notice, that all the modern innovations in our 
Society, respecting plain dress, language, liv- 
ing, demeanor, and other matters, are in the 
direction of nearer conformity to the world 
and its ways, and not to lead from them. 
Whatever the motives of the proposers of 
them may be, when we see that they all tend 
in this direction, and then read the solemn 
declarations of our Lord and his apostles, re- 
garding conformity to the world, should not 
this fact induce us to pause and take warn- 
ing lest, having thrown down what was de- 
signed to be a hedge about us against the 
inroads of evil, and given the rein to our in- 
clinations in these things, we find, when it is 
too late, that we have prepared the way for 
the destroyer to enter and spoil the flock. 
And as regards our individual condition, we 
may be tossed as on an unstable sea, where 
we have wilfully launched out, after having 
dismissed the heavenly Pilot, may be driven 
hither and thither, we know not where, drift- 
ing nearer and nearer to the fatal shoals of a 
mongrel profession of religion, a little chris- 
tian and a good deal worldly, and at last be 
stranded and make fearful shipwreck of faith 
and a good conscience. 

“Far from us to place undue importance 
npon any outward observances or conformity. 
We know that religion does not consist in 
these, but in doing the will of God from the 
heart, under the sanctifying power of that 
living faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, ‘which 
is the operation of God,’ and which nothing 
else can give to the soul. But we also know 
that it is the Divine will, that our religious 
Society should be separated from the spirit 
and customs of the vain world in the partica- 
lars of which we have been treating, and itis 
not for us to choose out such requirements as 
we please, or to say this is a small and unim- 
portant matter, and I need not conform to it. 
We must take his commandments as a whole, 
or we shall practically reject his government. 
We may try to excuse our deficiency by charg- 
ing others with tithing the mint, and rue, and 
anise, and cummin, and neglecting the weigh- 
tier matters of the law; but if we refuse obe- 
dience in rendering the tithe in what, from its 
seeming littleness, is the nearest and closest 
test of the entireness of our love and alle- 


For “The Friend.’ 
Life among the Indians: being extracts from the Journ 
of Thomas C, Battey. 
(Concluded from page 213.) 

Having now brought to a close this accour 
of my life among the Indians, it remains on! 
for me to say that I left the Wichita agenc 
on the evening of the 18th of the 7th mo. fc 
home, by the way of Caddo, and was favore 
to make the journey in about nine days, reac! 
ing there on the 27th, where I found m 
family well, and we mutually rejoiced in beir 
thus favored to meet again. | 

My story is told. My faith in the efficac 
of a true Peace Policy in treating with tl 
Indians is unabated. While it may be urge 
that it has proved a failure, the precedin 
pages will sufficiently show that the pea 
policy has not in all cases been carried out : 
the trae spirit of peace, from the fact th: 
our nation has not had faith in it, but whi 
offering peace with one hand has grasped tl 
sword with the other. Until the pure pri 
ciples of love and peace are recognized ; 
essential in christianizing and civilizing ma 
a pure peace policy will not be likely to I 
inaugurated by government or sustained b 
the people. & 

ANECDOTES. 


The Indian has been described as beir 
grave and brave, possessing a lofty indepen 
ence of character and a stoical insensibilit 
to pain. Without speaking of the other qual 
ties of his nature, so far as my acquaintan 
and observation extend, the Indians of tl 
southwest, while they may be grave in it 
portant councils, are jovial, sociable, and 
much enjoy a joke as any class of people 
was ever among. While I do not intend) 
reproduce much that has passed before me: 
proof of this position, I propose to introdu 
a few anecdotes illustrative of their supers 
tious notions and the peculiar humorousne 
of their character. 

The Signal Station as a Weather Factory. 
The Cherokees, though perhaps the me 
advanced in the arta of civilization of at 
tribe in Indian Territory, are still very supe 
stitious, and firm believers in “medicine — 
witchcraft,” as the following will show. 

When the Signal Station was being built 
Fort Gibson, in their country, some one in 
joke told the Indians it was being built for 
weather factory, and when it should be co 
pleted the white people would control : 
weather for the whole Indian country. 

A few days after its completion and equi 
ment, a tremendous storm set in accompani: 
by a heavy rainfall of some weeks’ durat 
Of course the Indians attributed so unust 
a storm to the strong medicine of the serg 
who had charge of the building, and det 
mined on putting a stop to such proceedi 
by killing him and destroying his weath 
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etory. Accordingly they assembled in large|white man’s road.. He appeared to be 
imbers, and were only prevented from the|prised that the white chief should objec 
ecution of their object by the firmness of|his doing a meritorious deed. Ten Be 


e commander of the fort. 
Though the object of the station and its 
ypendages were fully explained to the In- 
ans, many of them still look upon it with 
spicion, and regard the sergeant with great 
ve, a8 being a most powerful medicine man, 
pable of bringing a second deluge, and 
owning the entire nation. 
Bad Medicine in Quirt Squip’s Cornfield.— 
t the council held at Fort Sill, 10th month, 
73, Quirt Squip, a Comanche chief, made 
mplaint to Commissioner Smith that Wash- 
eton made promise to him, while there visit- 
g him, that the agent should make him a 
use and a cornfield, and he would like to 
2 something of it. The commissioner en- 
ired of him if his agent had done nothing 
*him. He replied that the agent did make 
m a little field, last spring, and he came and 
t down by it, when there came up the most 
vific thunder storm he ever knew, right 
er that field. He looked about, and it was 
. Clear everywhere else, but just over his 
Id and lodge the clouds whirled, and the 
-htning and thunder were awful, and when 
saw it clear everywhere else he concluded 
ere was “bad medicine” in the field, de- 
mped and had not been back to it since. 
Caddo George on the White Man’s Road.— 
the summer of 1871, Caddo George having 
da field made, raised some corn to sell. He 
cordingly went to Shirley, the trader, sold 
8 corn in advance, and was furnished with 
sorn-sheller to shell it, and sacks to put it 
In due time the corn was delivered, 
ich from some cause weighed rather heavy. 
‘orge, however, was paid for bis corn in 
ods, at a price corresponding with its 
ight. When the corn was emptied a large 
me was found in the middle of every sack, 
ty accounting for its superior weight. 
orge was called to account, when he ac- 
owledged putting the stones in the sacks, 
said that having been cheated a great deal 
' the trader, he thought it was part of the 
site man’s road, and so he would try and 
at him just a little. The logic was good, 
as the trader could recover nothing, he 
i to consider the explanation satisfactory. 


council held at old Fort Cobb on the 
shita river, in the summer of 1872, rations 
1 short, and a small party of Comanches 
re sent in to the Wichita agency for a sup- 
‘of beef. The acting agent turned out 
ven head of cattle to them, but on their 
out, passing a Caddo farm, they saw a 
ity of watermelons, of which the wild 
lians are passionately fond. The sight of 
5 luscious fruit was too strong a tempta- 
to the Indian to whom the cattle had 
jn entrusted, and he immediately struck 
‘a bargain for some melons, giving five 
d for what they wanted to eat. While en- 
ed in their delightful repast, they allowed 
ther of the animals to get away, so that they 
ton to the council with only five head. 
2 paper he brought from the acting agent 
agreeing with the number delivered, he 
3 called to account. He explained the 
action, pleading as a palliation for the 
nce that he did not make the trade so 
h because he wanted the melons, as to 
rage the poor Caddoes, whom he saw 
rking and struggling along to keep on the 


> 


sur-|them to his people when he got home. When 
t tojhe went. to get into the cars a couple of men 
ars, |jerked it away from him giving him a little 


the head chief of the Yamperethka band of|piece of brass money, and threw the trunk on 
Comanches then took the subject up and said}a kind of a cart with two wheels, and run off 


he was surprised that the whites should make 
a big fuss for what appeared to him to be a 


with it, and he saw them throw it into a 
little house, at the same time he was hurried 


praiseworthy act; he thought the deed itself|into the car, which started off without his 


indicated advancement in the white man’s 
road, beyond what he had any idea his peo- 
ple had attained. If he had been following 
the old Comanche road, he would have stolen 
the melons instead of paying liberally for them. 

This was putting the case before the com- 
missioner in a light in which he bad not pre- 
viously viewed the subject, and the Indian 
was fully exonerated. 

Why they Cried—Several years ago a dele- 
gation of wild tribes were induced to go to 
Washington, and on the way, as usual, stop- 
ped a short time at Philadelphia. A worthy 
Friend anxious to cultivate good feeling with 
them, invited a couple of the most prominent 
chiefs, with an interpreter, to dine with him. 
Upon the table was some horseradish, served 
in vinegar. One of the chiefs helped himself 
to this rather largely, and taking a mouthful 
by way of tasting it, it proved rather pungent 
and brought the tears from his eyes, accom. 
panied by some physiognomical contortions, 
which attracted the attention of the other, 
who asked what he was crying about. He 
replied, he was crying about his father, who 
was killed some time before. The other 
thought he would try the horseradish, and it 
having the same effect upon him as upon the 
first, he was asked, ‘‘ What for you cry ?” 
“Oh! me so sorry,” he replied, “you no die 
when your father did.” 

The Dangerous Big Medicine Man.— By 
“medicine” the Indian means sorcery, and a 
“medicine” man is a sorcerer who also stands 
in the relation of a priest to his people. He 
makes medicine for rain, for success in hunt- 
ing and other undertakings, and conducts all 
religious ceremonies of the tribe. 

At the great medicine dance of the Kiowas, 
in 1872, No Shoes, the great medicine chief, 
made medicine for rain. About 4 o'clock, 
p. M., the following day there came up a fearful 
thundergust, the rain fell in torrents, the 
lightning and thunder were truly awful. Two 


hat became of the Cattle—At the time of|Cheyenne women who were caught out from 


camp, were struck with lightning and killed, 
and several ponies were also killed near them. 
The next morning No Shoes, who really be- 
lieved that these casualties had resulted from 
his medicine, apologized to his people for 
having made his medicine so strong, saying, 
he was young, was but a child, and did not 
know how strong to make it—he was very 
sorry—did not intend to make his medicine 
so strong, and hoped as he grew older he 
would grow wiser and learn how to temper 
his medicine better. The explanation was 
satisfactory, but the deed won for him the ap- 
pellation of ‘‘ Dangerous Big Medicine Man.” 


trunk. He felt very badly and kept thinking 
what a strange people the white people were, 
to give him nice things and then steal them 
from him. He still kept that little piece of 
brass money, but just before getting to Kansas 
city, a man came around gathering up all 
these little pieces, the interpreter told him to 
give him his, he did so, and received a little 
bit of paper which was of no use to any body. 
The cars stopped and he was taken to a hotel. 
There he saw a great pile of trunks, and 
among them was the very same trunk that 
was stolen from him in Washington ; how it 
got there he could not make out, but was cer- 
tain of one thing--it was the biggest medi- 
cine he ever saw. 

One Plice where White Man cannot Go.—A 
number of years ago an Arapaho chief asked 
a commissioner who had been sent to the 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes, what white people 
thought of a future state? He replied, that 
those who were good, loved the Great Spirit, 
did not murder, lie, steal or cheat, when they 
died would go to a good place, where there 
would be no sorrow or pain, and would always 
remain happy; but those who murder, get 
drunk, lie and cheat, when they die will go 
to a bad place where they will always be 
miserable. The chief, who had never seen a 
white man but what answered to the latter 
description, burst into loud laughter, at the 
same time clapping his hands as if in an 
ecstasy of joy. The astonished commissioner 
enquired what he was laughing about. ‘Oh 
me so glad,” he replied, ‘‘ one good place where 
white man no come!” 


For “ The Friend.” 
New Jersey State Reform School. 


There have been of latter times serious com- 
plaints of harsh and even cruel treatment, 
towards the inmates of the Houses of Refuge 
at Philadelphia and Pittsburg. What founda- 
tion there is for these, we know not; yet the 
system of confinement and restraint adopted is 
calculated to develop sternness in the officers. 
The recently received annual report of the 
Trustees of the New Jersey State Reform 
School, at Jamesburg, gives a pleasant picture 
of the satisfactory working of that institu- 
tion, which is conducted with a mild though 
firm government, and where comparative free- 
dom is allowed to the inmates. The report 
Says: » 

“The deportment of the pupils has been 
generally good—the gentle though strict dis- 
cipline of the officers being found sufficient to 
secure orderly conduct. A refusal to obey 
their proper commands is almost unknown. 


The White Man’s Medicine Biggest.—One of|The nearly unexceptionable conduct of some 


the chiefs who went with the delegation to 
Washington in the fall of 1872, told agent 
Tatum on his return, while narrating the won- 
ders of the trip, that the white man’s medi- 
cine is far ahead of Indian medicine. He said 
that when he was in Washington a nice suit 
of clothes and many other things were given 
him, and a fine trunk was furnished him to put 
them in. He thought a great deal of them, 
and anticipated having a fine time exhibiting 


boys here has frequently been a surprise, 
when contrasted with their wilful, disobedient 
course at home. We believe the steady en- 
forcement of rightful authority, from the cradle 
would save many parents from untold an- 
guish, and almost depopulate our juvenile 
criminal institutions, Children thus restrain- 
ed are better prepared to yield to the require- 
ments of the Divine law and bless the com- 
munity in which they live. 


“The educational status of the institution 
has never been more satisfactory than at pre- 
sent. A considerable part of the inmates are, 
as may be supposed, grossly ignorant on their 
admission. They will probably receive but 
little literary instruction after leaving the in- 
stitution. Ah earnest, effective use of the 
appliances of the school room is, therefore, 
demanded, that they may receive, whilst un- 
der the care of the State, such a portion of 
knowledge as is needful to fit them for the 
duties of life, and enable them to become use- 
ful citizens. We have concluded that a certain 
measure of advancement in their studies shall 
be combined with the prescribed grade of con- 
duct as a requisite for discharge from the 
school. The knowledge of sach a rale will, 
we think, give an additional and healthy 
stimulus to the pupils. 

“ At a meeting of the board last spring, one 
of the trustees offered a medal to the pupil 
who should, by a vote of his fellows in the 
autumn, be selected as having been for six 
months the best boy in the institution. Who 
should obtain the prize became a matter of 
interest to all. Ata late meeting the choice 
was first made in each family of its best mem- 
ber, when the whole school passed in single 
file by inspectors of election, and voted privately 
each for nis choice. To the pupil thus select- 
ed a very handsome gold medal was, at the 
request of the donor, presented by Ex-Gover- 
nor W. A. Newell, with an appropriate address 
of cheer and counsel. The record of the three 
boys being reported by the superintendent as 
satisfactory, they were, by a vote of the board 
in appreciation of their good conduct, released 
on that day to the care of their friends. The 
whole uffair proved a very pleasing, and, we 
trust, a profitable incident in the school life.” 

In the Superintendent’s report, the follow- 
ing items are of interest: “ Providence has 
blessed us the past year with almost complete 
immunity from disease, only a few have been 
sick so as to require the attention of the phy- 
sician. Two deaths have, however, occurred 
by accident. One, a little colored boy, while 
sliding with his comrades upon the hillside, 
received such injuries as resulted in his death 
in a few hours. ‘The other, little Freddie 
Shinn, of family one, was drowned while 
bathing in Jamesburg pond. He was much 
beloved by all his comrades and teachers. 
The miniature garden he had planted and 
watered with such care, was carefully nur, 
tured by his playmates, and the flowers and 
vegetables he chose to propagate and raise, 
were allowed to grow unplucked. He was a 
promising lad, and had, but a few days before 
his death, gained the prize of a writing desk 
for greatest proficiency in writing. His re- 
mains were taken to Brooklyn, N.'Y., his 
parents’ place of residence, for burial. Our 
boys are given good substantial food and in 
sufficient quantity, and great care is taken in 
its preparation. It is spread upon neatly 
arranged and furnished tables. They are also 
comfortably and warmly clad. The holidays 
have been appropriately observed. They have 
been the bright spots of the year, the memory 
of which will not soon be effaced. The excur- 

sion to Sea Girt was a day of days to our boys 
and one they will never forget. We feel to 
place no small estimate upon the goodness of 
one of your number, in placing at our disposal 
on that day, free and sumptuous travelling 


accommodations. It was an eminently phil-|ligion ; by a multiplicity of conversation, pass- 
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much good, and is worthy of grateful mention 
in this report.” 

The number of inmates is about 200. These 
are divided into three families, each presided 
over by a man and. his wife, who are for the 
time being in the place of father and mother 
to the numerous children looking up to them 
for advice and sympathy. 


: Selected. 
THE DESERT LAND. 
Yes, the wilderness seems cheerless— 
But a dreary place,— 
Yet we there behold God’s goodness, 
All his footsteps trace. 


To the wand’rer in the desert, 
Not through pleasant meads, 

But o’er mountain, through the valley, 
Oft the pathway leads. 


Forty years the chosen people 
Trod the desert sand, 

Forty years they onward journeyed 
Towards the promised land! 


Lo! a barren waste they traversed, 
Where no springs were found— 
Where no waving harvests scattered 

Smiling plenty round. 


Yet Jehovah gently led them 
Where no foot had trod ; 

By the fiery pillar guided, 
To the mount of God! 


Daily for his weary children 
He a table spread ; 

In the desert, and there only 
Gave them heavenly bread. 


When they fainted at the noontide, 
All the waters spent, 

He beneath the palm’s deep shadow 
Bade them pitch their tent. 


And from Elim’s erystal fountain 
Living waters gave, 

Bade the stream to flow from Horeb, 
Sweetened Marah’s wave! 


If the Father’s loving presence 
Only with us bide, 

Fearless we may roam the desert, 
He will safely guide! 


He can give the heavenly manna— 
Angel’s food—to eat ; 

Make the wilderness a garden— 
Marah’s fountain sweet ! 


A. BR. Py 


Selected. 


THE ABIDING PRESENCE. 


Abide with me, my Saviour! 
I cannot trust my heart: 

’Tis erring, weak, and sinful, 
Come, for I,now would start 
Forth on my heavenly journey ; 

My feet would tread the road 
That leads to life and glory, 
To happiness and God. 


Be ever near, my Saviour, 
In dark temptation’s hour ; 
Thou, who on earth was tempted, 
Thou know’st the tempter’s power. 
But here I’ll claim thy promise 
(Which all may freely share) 
Which says, “ With the temptation 
I will give grace to bear.” 


Then lead me, pitying Saviour ; 
I cannot go alone ; 

With trials and with danger, 
The path seems thickly strewn. 

But, trusting to thy guidance, 
Led by thy loving hand, 

The way still growing brighter, 
[’ll reach the heavenly land. 


There is a possibility of talking away re- 


ah 


anthropic act to our boys, one that did them ‘ing beyond our own light.—S. Fothergill. 


Vultures. 

Spealsing of birds, 1 would say a few wor 
regarding the vulture, or rather on the mu 
vexed question as to whether it is directed 
its food by scent or sight, regarding whi 
various opinions have been hazarded. 
, for instance, as will be seen, advocat 
the former. He writes as follows: 

“One day when standing outside a far 
house in company with my friend, Charl 
Bainbridge, as I was casually casting my ey 
heavenward, I perceived little specks in t 
sky, which gradually became larger and larg 
Drawing my host’s attention to these objec 
and asking for explanation, he quietly 
marked, ‘they are vultures, evidently sce 
ing some carcass; let us go in the directi 
they are hovering over and descending.’ Aft 
a short walk we came upon two sick shee 
‘These,’ remarked my friend, ‘are what t 
birds are looking for.’ It seemed to me i 
credible that a bird at that enormous heig 
should be able to distinguish anything, a 
much more between an animal lying dow 
and one in the same situation, but sick. Nev 
theless, the farmer, accustomed to these sigh 
was right, for on removing the suffering brut 
to the homestead, the vultures gradually 
gan to rise, and as quickly disappeared as th 
had appeared.” 

Sir Samuel Baker, on the contrary, he 
admitting that scent often aids the vultu 
would seem to be clearly of opinion that it 
chiefly by sight that it is guided to the ca 
cass ; he says: } 

« A question has been frequently sey 


whether the vulture is directed to his prey 
the sense of smell or by keenness of visi 
I have paid much attention to their babi: 
and, although there can be no question th 
their power of scent is great, I feel convine 
that all birds of prey are attracted to th 
food principally by their acuteness of si 
Ifa vulture were blind it would starve ; 


would not materially interfere with its ust 
mode of hunting; scent is always stron 
near the surface of the ground ; thus hyen 
lions, and other beasts of prey, will scen' 
carcass for a long distance, provided they 
to leeward, but the same animals woul 
unaware of the presence of the body if th 
were but a short distance to windward. 
“If birds of prey trusted to their nostr 
they would keep as near to the ground 
possible, like the carrion crow, which, 1 
lieve, is the exception that proves the rm 
It is an astonishing sight to witness the 6 
den arrival of vultures at the death of an # 
mal, when a few moments before not a BD 
has been in sight in the cloudless sky. Ih 
frequently lain down beneath a bush, af 
having shot an animal, to watch the a 
of the various species of birds in regular 
cession. They invariably appear in the 
lowing order: 4" 
“No. 1. The black and white crow; # 
knowing individual is most industrion 
seeking for his food, and is generally t 
seen either perched upon rocks or upon t 
I believe he trusts much to his sense of 
as he is never far from the ground, whit 
the same time he keeps a vigilant loo 
with a very sharp pair of eyes. 
“No. 2 is the common buzzard ; this 
so well-known for its extreme daring, ' 
nipresent, and trusts generally to 8 
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stop at a piece of red cloth in mistake for 
; thus proving that it depends more upon 
n than smell. 

No. 3 is the red-faced small vulture. 

No. 4 the large bare-throated vulture. 
No. 5 the Marabou stork, sometimes ac- 
panied by the adjutant. 

When employed in watching the habits 
hese birds, it is interesting to make the 
riment of concealing a dead animal be- 
hadense bush. This I have frequently 
, in which case the vultures never find it 
ss they have witnessed its death; if so, 
will already have pounced in their de- 
t while you have been engaged in con- 
ng the body; they will then, upon near 
‘oach, discover it by the smell. But if 
nimal is killed in thick grass eight or ten 
high, the vultures will seldom discover 


I have frequently known the bodies of] attraction. 


2 animals, such as elephants and buffaloes, 
e for days together beneath the shade of 
dense nabbuk bushes, unattended by a 
le vulture ; whereas, if visible, they would 
» been visited by these birds in thousands. 
Vultures and the Marabou stork fly at 
mous altitudes. I believe that every spe- 
keeps to its own particular elevation, and 
the atmosphere contains reyular strata 
rds of prey, who, invisible to the human 
at their enormous height, are constantly 
ng upon their wide-spread wings, and 
ing in circles, watching with telescopic 
t the world beneath. At that great ele- 
m they are in an exceedingly cool tem- 
ture, and therefore require no water; but 
2 birds that make long flights over arid 
rts, such as the Marabou stork and the 
ard, are provided with water-sacks; the 
er in an external bag a little below the 
at, the latter in an internal sack, both of 


when specks rapidly moving have appeared 
in the heavens, ‘caw! caw!’ has been heard 
several times from the neighboring bushes, 
the buzzards have swept down close to my 
people, and have snatched a morsel of clotted 
blood from the ground. The specks have in- 
creased to winged creatures, at the great 
height resembling flies, when presently a 
rushing sound behind me, like a whirlwind, 
has been followed by the pounce of a red- 
faced vulture that has fallen from the heavens 
in haste, with closed wings, to the bloody 
feast, followed quickly by many of his breth- 
ren. The sky has become alive with black 
specks in the far-distant blue, and with wings 
hurrying from all quarters. At length a coro- 
net of steady, soaring vultures forms a wide 
circle far above, as they hesitate to descend, 
but continue to revolve around the object of 
The great bare-necked vulture 
suddenly appears. The animal shot has been 
skinned, and the required flesh secured by the 
men. We withdraw a hundred paces from 
the scene. A general rush and descent takes 
place; hundreds of hungry beaks are tearing 
at the offal. The great bare-necked vulture 
claims respect among the crowd. But another 
form has appeared in the blue sky, and rapidly 
descends ; a pair of long, ungainly legs hang- 
ing down beneath the enormous wings, now 
touch the ground, and Abou Seen (the father 
of the teeth and beak, the Arab name for the 
Marabou) has arrived from the higher regions, 
and stalks proudly toward the crowd, pecking 
his way with his long beak through the strug- 
gling vultures that bad preceded him, and 
swallowing the lion’s share of the repast. 
This bird is very numerous throughout the 
Nile tributaries of Abyssinia, and may gen- 
erally be seen perched upon the rocks on the 
water-side, watching for small fish and rep- 


sh carry a large supply. As the birds of|tiles that may chance to come within his 


‘that I have enumerated invariably ap- 
at a carcass in their regular succession, 
n only suggest that they travel from dif- 
it distances or altitudes. Thus the Mara. 
stork would be the farthest from the 
h, the large bare-necked vulture would be 
next below him, followed by the red-faced 
ure, the buzzard, and the crow that is 
rally about the surface. From their im- 
se elevation, the birds of prey possess an 
aordinary field of vision, and although 
‘are invisible from the earth, there can 
0 doubt that they are perpetually hunt- 
in circles within sight of each other. 
s, should one vulture discover some object 
1 the surface of the earth below, his sud- 
pounce would be at once observed and 
ated by every other in succession. Should 
me vulture nearest the earth perceive a 
,or even should he notice the buzzards 
cting at a given point, he would forth- 
| become aware of a prey, and his rush 
wd the spot would act like a telegraphic 
al to others that would be rapidly com 
icated to every vulture at successive airy 
ons. 

f an animal be skinned, the red surface 
attract the vultures in an instant. This 
es that their sight, and not their scent, 
been attracted by an object that suggests 
1. I have frequently watched them when 
ve shot an animal, and my people have 
menced the process of skinning. At first, 
1 bird has been in sight, as I have lain on 
»ack and gazed into the spotless blue sky, 
nardly has the skin been half-withdrawn 


> 


r 


reach.”—C. J. Andersson. 


Selected. 
Written Epistle from the Yearly Meeting of 
London, 1792, to the Quarterly Meetings of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


Dear Friends:—We feel at this time en- 
gaged to address you, in consequence of the 
many complaints, which have, been trans- 
mitted to us in your answers to the Queries; 
particularly of that which, more or less, is 
noticed in every Quarterly Meeting, the defi- 
ciency of admonition respecting acknowledg- 
ed failures in several parts of our testimony. 

We believe that it would much conduce to 
lessen the causes of complaint, if ye, the more 
immediate superintendents of inferior meet- 
ings, would know and do your duty in the 
Church. How can it suffice you to hear their 
repeated confession of weakness, without so 
laying it to heart as to assist them? By neg- 
lecting to do this, you not only neglect your 
own duty, but countenance inferior meetings 
in that inactivity of which ye complain to us. 

It is not a day for inactivity ; on one band, 
the spirit of the world is unremittingly con- 
tinuing its influence to sap the foundations of 
our safety, on the other, we humbly trust there 
are yet in most parts, such as are prepared to 
oppose it, by*a holy zeal and a heartfelt con- 
cern for the deficiencies that subsist amongst 
us. Press then forward in your clear duty, be 
not contented with echoing to us the mourn. 
ful language of complaint, visit your Monthly 
Meetings by proper appointments, search the 
lamented evils to their source, and do not 


despair that divine wisdom will direct the 
remedy, and divine strength assist your hands 
in the application. 
Signed in and on behalf of the Yearly Meet- 
ing held in London, 1792. 
Wo. Hounttey, Clerk. 


Selected. 
Ambrose Rigge,—On the Pursuit of Riches, 

A brief and serious warning to such as are 
concerned in commerce and trading, who 
go under the profession of truth, to keep 
within the bounds thereof, in righteousness, 
justice and honesty towards all men. 


Many days and months, yea, some years 
hath my life been oppressed, and my spirit 
grieved, to see and hear of the uneven walking 
of many, who have a name to live, and profess 
the knowledge of God in words; and also of 
some who have tasted of the good word of 
God, and have been made partakers of the 
power of the world to come, and have received 
the heavenly gift and grace of God, which 
teacheth all who walk in it, to deny all ungod- 
liness and worldly lusts ; and to live soberly, 
honestly and righteously in this present world. 
The faithfulness of these, with great reason, 
has been expected to God in things of the 
highest concern, and to have walked as lights 
in the world, and in all faithfulness both to 
God and man, to have stood as living monu- 
ments of the mercies of the Lord, letting their 
light so shine before men, that they might see 
their good works, both in spiritual and tempo- 
ral concerns. So might they have honored 
and glorified God in their generation, and have 
convinced or confounded gainsayers, putting 
to silence the ignorance of foolish men, where- 
by the worthy name of the Lord, by which 
they have been called, might have been re- 
nowned through the earth, and his precious 
Truth and glory spread to the ends of it, that 
many through beholding their good and ex- 
emplary conversation in Christ, coupled with 
the holy fear of God, might have desired to 
lay hold of the skirt of a Christian indeed, 
whose praise is not of men, but of God. 

These are the fruits which we have labored 
and travailed for, through many and great tri- 
bulations, that many might be turned to right- 
eousness, and that the knowledge of the power 
and glory of the Lord might cover the earth, 
even as the waters do the sea. God Almighty 
bears us record, this was and is our only end 
and design, which blessed be the Lord, many 
are witnesses of, and established in, to our 
abundant joy and comfort. But there are 
some amongst us who have not walked ham- 
bly with the Lord, as he hath required, nor 
kept in that low estate, either inwardly or out- 
wardly, which becometh such who are travel- 
ling up to Zion, with their faces thitherward. 
These have launched from the rock which is 
firm and sure, into the great sea of troubles and 
uncertainty, where some have been drowned, 
others hardly escaping, and many yet labor- 
ing for the shore, with little hopes of com- 
ing at it; who have not only brought them- 
selves in danger of suffering shipwreck, but 
have drawn in others, and have endangered 
them also, which hath opened the mouths of 
the enemies of Sion’s welfare, to blaspheme his 
great and glorious name, and hath eclipsed the 
lustre of the glorious Sun of Righteousness, 
both in city and in country. This is a crying 
evil, and ought not to go unreproved, and that 
with a severe countenance ; for God is angry 
with it, and will assuredly punish it. 
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Many have got credit upon the account of 
Truth, because at the beginning it did, and doth 
still, lead all who were and are faithful to it, to 
faithfulness and truth, even in the unrighteous 
mammon, and to let their yea be yea, and their 
nay be nay, even between man and man in 
outward things. Sothatmany would have cre- 
dited one that was called a Quaker with much, 
and many I believe did, merely upon that ac- 
count; some whereof I doubt not, have just 
cause to repent of it already. But if truth and 
righteousness had been lived in by all who 
profess it, there had been no such occasion 
given. For they who still retain their integ- 
rity to the truth and life of righteousness 
manifested, can live with a cup of water, and 
a morsel of bread in a cottage, before they 
can hazard other men’s estates to advance 
their own. Such are not forward to borrow, 
or to complain for want, for their eye and 
trust is to the Lord their preserver and up- 
holder; and he hath continued the little meal 
in the barrel, and the oil in the cruse hath 
not failed to such, till God hath sent further 
help ; this is certainly known to a remnant 
at this day, who have coveted no man’s sil- 
ver, gold or apparel, as God knows, but have 
and do labor with their hands night and day, 
that the gospel may be without charge. 

It is so far below the nobility of Christianity, 
that it is short of common civility and honest 
society amongst men, to twist into men’s es- 
tates, and borrow upon the Truth’s credit, 
gained by the just and upright dealing of the 
faithful, more than they certainly know their 
own estates are likely to answer; and with 
what they borrow reach after great things in 
the world, appearing to men to be what in the 
sight of God and truth they are not, seeking 
to compass great gain to themselves, whereby 
to make themselves or children rich or great 
in the world. This I testify for the Lord God 
is deceit and hypocrisy, and will be blasted 
with the breath of his mouth, and we have 
seen it blasted already. 

And that estate that is got either with the 
rending or with the hazard of rending, another 
man’s is neither honestly got, nor can be bless- 
ed in the possession. For he that borrows 
money of another, if the money lent be either 
the lender’s proper estate, or part of it, or or- 
phan’s money that he is entrusted withal, or 
widow’s or some such, who would not let it go 
but upon certain good security, and to have 
the valuable consideration ofits improvement ; 
and the borrower, though he hath little or no 
real or no personal estate of his own, but hath 
got some credit, either as he is a professor of 
the Truth or otherwise, and hath, it may be, a 
little house, and a small trade, it may be enough 
to a low and contented mind. But then the 
enemy gets in, and works in his mind, and he 
begins to think of a higher trade, and a finer 
house, and to live more at ease and pleasure 
in the world, and then contrives how he may 
borrow of this and the other, and when ac- 
complished according to his desire, then he 
begins to undertake great things, and get into 
a fine house, and gather rich furniture and 
goods together, launching presently into the 
strong torrent of a great trade, and then make 
a great show beyond what really he is, which 
is dishonesty. If he accomplish his intended 
purpose, to raise himself in the world, it is 
with the hazard, at least, of other men’s ruin, 
which is unjust: but if he falls short of his 
expectation, as commonly such do, then he 
doth not only ruin others, but himself also, 


is first to learn righteousness ; for such an one 
was never forsaken in any age, nor his seed 
begging bread. And charge all parents that 
they keep their children low and plain in 
meat, drink, apparel, and everything else, 
and in due subjection to all just and reason- 
able commands, and let them not appear 
above the real estates of their parents, nor 
get up in pride and high things, though their 
parents have plentiful estates; for that is of 
dangerous consequence to their future happi- 
ness. Let all who profess the Truth, both 
young and old, rich and poor, see that they 


them in any matter or thing whatever; that 
as the apostle exhorted, they may owe no- 
thing to any man, but to love one another; 
for love out of a pure heart is the fulfilling of 
the law; which law commands to do justly 


live according to that little, and appear to 


abhors the hypocrite; and he that makes 
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The way to be rich and happy in this world, 


walk according to the rule and discipline of 


the gospel, in all godly conversation and 


honesty, that none may suffer wrong by 


to all men. He that hath but little, let him 
be what in truth he is; for above all God 


haste to be rich falls into snares, tempta- 
tions, and many noisome and hurtful lusts, 
which drown many in perdition, 1 Tim. vi. 9. 
“And the love of money is the root of all 
evil, which while some have lusted after, they 
have erred from the faith, and pierced them- 
selves through with many sorrows ;” verse 
10. 

For preventing this growing evil for the 
time to come, let faithful Friends exhort such 
who either live without due care, spending 
above what they are able to pay for, or run 
into great trades, beyond what they can in 
honesty and truth manage ; and let them be 
tenderly admonished of such undertakings. 
This will not offend the lowly upright mind; 
neither will the honest minded, who through 
a temptation may be drawn into su¢h a snare 
and danger, take any occasion to stumble, be- 
cause his deeds are brought to light. If, after 
mature deliberation, any are manifested to be 
run into any danger of falling, or pulling 
others down with them, let them be faithfully 
dealt withal in time, before hope of recovery 
be lost, by honest faithful Friends, who are 
clear of such things themselves; and be ad- 
monished to pay what they have borrowed 
faithfully, and in due time, and be content 
with their own, and to labor with their own 
hands in the thing that is honest, that they 
may have. therewith to give to him that 
needeth, knowing that it is more blessed to 


ness exalted, and all deceit confounded. | 


over the western half of America are a 
ber of small mining towns, whose histo 
one of great interest, and whose growth 


from whence flow annually millions of 
precious metals. 


and brings a great reproach upon the blessed|give than to receive, Acts xx, 35. And 
Truth he professeth, which is worse than all ; 
and this hath already been manifested in a 
great measure, and by sad experience witness- 
ed. But the honest upright heart and mind 
knows how to want, as well as how to abound, 
having learned content in all states and con- 
ditions. A small cottage and a little trade is 
sufficient to that mind, and it never wants 
what is sufficient. For he that clothes the 
lilies and feeds the ravens, cares for all who 
trust in him, as is at this day witnessed— 
praises to God on high; and that man hath 
no glory in, nor mind out after, superfluous 
or needless rich hangings, costly furniture, 
fine tables, great treats, curious beds, vessels 
of silver or vessels of gold, the very possession 
of which, as saith the ancient Christian Clem- 
ens Alexandrinus, creates envy. Padag. lib. 
2, cap. 3, pages 160, 161. 


they hear, and are thereby recovered, 
will not count your labor lost; but if th 
be high, and refuse admonition, it is a ma 
fest sign all is not well. Let such be adm 
ished again by more Friends, and warned 
the dangers before them ; and if they still re 
and reject counsel and admonition, then la 
before the meeting concerned about Tru 
affairs, to which they do belong ; and if th 
refuse to hear them, then let a testimony 
forth against such their proeeedings and 
dertakings, as not being agreeable to 
Truth, nor the testimony of a good conscie 
neither in the sight of God por man. 
will be a terror to evil-doers of this kind, a 
a praise, encouragement, and refreshment 
them that do well, and nothing will be 
that is worth saving by this care: for he t 
doth truth, whether in spiritual or tempo 
matters, will willingly bring his deeds to 
light, that it may be manifest to all that t 
are wrought in God. 


These things lay weightily upon me, an 


may truly say in the sight of God, I wrot 
in a.great cross to my own will, for I deli 
not, nay, my soul is bowed down at the oc 
sion of writing such things; but there is 
remedy ; the name of the Lord has been, ; 
is likely to be, greatly dishonored, if thing 
this nature be not stopped, or prevented 
time to come. Therefore I beseech you. 
who have the weight and sense of these thi 
upon you, let some speedy and effectual cot 
be taken to prevent what possibly we m 
both in this and all other things, that m 
any way cloud the glory of that Sun wh 
is risen amongst us. And make this pub 
and send it abroad to be read in true fear 
reverence in all meetings; and let all conce 
ed be faithfully and plainly warned, with 
respect of persons, by faithful Friends, 
have the care of God’s glory, and his chu 
peace and prosperity upon them: so will 
majesty and glory of God shine upon 
heads, and you shall be a good savor of 
both in them that are saved, and in them 
are lost, 


Written by one who longs to see righte 
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Great Mining Centers of the West.—D 


been marvellously rapid. They are thes 


Virginia City heads the list. Its an 
production of gold and silver is now a 
$26,000,000, and its one great mine, the ¢ 
stock has added about $180,000,000, in 
to the wealth of the world since 1864 
date of its discovery. About 8,000 mi 
are employed on this vein, which is opi 
by over 100 shafts, and more than 50 mil 
levels. ‘The most expensive as well 4 
finest mining machinery made is usi 
Virginia City, and all modern appliance 
cheapening and rendering easy the lab 
the miners are employed. 

Salt Lake is already the centre of 2 
and rapidly growing mineral field. 
$7,000,000 worth of metals are annual 
ported from that city, of which lead ft 
considerable proportion, ranking, in thi 


as the second lead Copipe of the West 
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ailroad connections, it commands the en-|preach? Haye they ever well considered 


metallic produhige of Utah and southern 
ada, and is al8o attracting a considerable 
of the treasure exports of Idaho and 
tana. 

enver is the third great mining centre of 
West. Commanding two hundred miles 
1e eastern slope of the Sierra Madre range, 
so located that by proper railroad con- 
ion, it can reach the production of New 
ico, Arizona and Wyoming. About $7,- 
900 in bullion passed through Denver last 
, Seven-eighths of which was produced 
Colorado mines.—Late Paper. 


Extracted for “The Friend.” 
a “ Remarks on unguarded expressions used 
preachers, by an elder and fellow-laborer” 
another religious Society. 


iis is a day in which knowledge has 
ly spread—when, amongst others, the 
vledge of Scripture has greatly increased. 
gs we ought to be thanktul for. Yet 
is danger, lest, while knowledge has in- 
ed, there may bea want of depth—a want 
Il acquaintance with truth—a want of 
lity and reverence—a want of solemnity. 
e may be an over-forwardness to speak — 
awillingness to hear—a forgetfulness of 
*s ili, 1: “My brethren, be not many 
rs”—an unwillingness to submit to guid- 
and restraint. These things are likely 
sue from a spread of knowledge, and in- 
ed interest in Holy Scripture. Men, 
men especially, may be tempted to for- 
hat doctrines and statements, the foun- 
a of which lies deep in truth, may, 
sh men may have trifled with them, be 
tom sound, and therefore must not be 
cast aside, because they have been 
id with mistaken notions: that, though 
3 are much out of order, truth is old, and 
oreached before the present men went 
‘to preach it; that their differences from 
who have hitherto ministered, and who 
e wrong, does not necessarily prove 
hey are right; on the contrary, the in- 
» of knowledge, the wide-spread interest 
ligious truth, the increased number of 
ners, the increase of meetings, &c., all 
increased care, more watchfulness, a 
ot superficial knowledge of the Scrip- 
a calm and sound judgment. There is 
sound statement of truth a young man 
hake, which has not been made before. 
‘is not an error which he fancies he has 
he first to discover and goes about to 
», that has not been exposed before; 
ell is it for our dear young friends, if 
void falling into errors, which have so 
before distracted the church. Should 
‘8 feeling make them very humble; and 
they earnestly endeavor to save souls, 
| they not set about it with great hu- 
and with an earnest prayer, that while 
he they themselves may be kept 
‘Does it not become us all to be very 
‘as to what we undertake to do, why we 
ke it, and how we perform it? 
e heard some young men preach who 
t, I think, sufficiently considered what 
id undertaken to do, why they had un- 
m it, nor how they should perform it. 
as not only a want of sound know- 
f divine truth, but in themselves an 
want of subjection of mind, a wilful- 
Ow many of these beloved young men 


whether they were fitted for so doing? or 
what was needed to fit them for so solemn and 
responsible a work? I confess that I have 


observed with sorrow, a lightness, a. want of 


reverence, a total want of that sense of re- 
sponsibility which must, I should think, press 
strongly on avy right-minded person who un- 
dertakes so serious a work. A young preacher 
once said, and said very lightly, ‘You do not 
know what numbers I had to hear me—my 
word was blessed to such numbers—so many 


were converted.” I would ask, with all kind- 
jness, how did he know this? Preaching is 


now fashionable—it exalts: while formerly it 
was done at the risk of life, and cast down. 
Let us, then, see well to the what, the why, 
and the how we undertake to preach. 
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It is very important both for individuals 
and communities, to avoid error either on the 
right hand or the left. Where. we see that 
we have fallen into error in any matter, or 
become convinced that others have done so, 
there is a natural tendency to lean to the 
opposite extreme, in our efforts to counteract 
the effects of the mistake which has been 
made. This is a well recognized principle in 
human affairs, and illustrations of it have 
often been pointed out. 

In our own religious Society at the present 
time, there are some who, in looking over its 
past history, have observed periods when the 
life of religion seemed low, and too little evi- 
dence was manifested among its members of 
that zealous concern for the salvation of them 
selves and others, which is an accompaniment 
of a healthy and vigorous condition of achurch 
militant. These have concluded, that almost 
any form of activity, was better than what 
has appeared to them a lukewarm or lifeless 
state. Hence, there is reason to fear, some 
have been stimulated to enter upon labors 
which they might hope would promote the 
cause of Christ among men, without suffici- 
ently dwelling under a sense of the utter in- 
ability of man to perform the Lord’s work, 
except as he is divinely assisted. Not wait- 
ing to be endued with power from on high, 
and having received no commission from the 
Lord of the vineyard, they dig and water and 
prune with their own tools, and guided by 
their own judgment; and hence the products 
of their labors are not those fruits which 
would have resulted, if all their works had 
been performed under the leadings, instruc- 
tion and supervision of the Great Master 
Workman. 

Now there is a danger, that those who are 
sensible of the unskilful and injudicious char- 
acter of the efforts of such workmen, may 
thereby be discouraged from performing the 
labor to which they may individually be 
called. The enemy of all good is ever watch- 
ful to mislead us, and to hinder the Lord’s 
work. When one who has received a gift in 
the ministry, is called to bear a testimony to 
the cause of Christ, or to perform any other 
public service, the adversary may insinuate 
in his mind the thought: “How many are 
running without being sent, and feeding the 


usly thought why they set about to people with words and notions, out of the life 
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and power of the Spirit. It is better for me 
to bear my burthen in silence, and not seem 
to countenance such injudicious activity.” If 
such a suggestion is listened to, and discour- 
agement allowed to prevail, the gracious de- 
signs of the Almighty may be frustrated, and 
the poor instrument robbed of that peace, and 
comfort and growth in religion which would 
have been known, if a more simple-hearted 
obedience had been yielded to the Divine re- 
quirings. 

It is not ministers only, who are exposed to 
the danger of improper discouragement. All 
the members of the Church, according to 
their respective degrees of growth, and their 
several qualifications, have services to per- 
form in public or in private, in an open or 
in a more quiet and hidden manner. Some- 
times a caution or word of encouragement to 
a friend may be called for, sometimes a refusal 
to join with others in a movement which 
awakens uneasy feelings; and in various 
other ways, we may be called to a faithful 
discharge of our duty. And discouragement 
may present, from a sense of the forwardness 
of others, whom we are unwilling to seem to 
imitate. To all such, the language of the 
blessed Saviour is applicable: “ What is that 
to thee? Follow thou me.” 

There isa danger also, that some of the weak- 
lings of the flock may not receive that nourish- 
ment and encouragement which they require. 
The tender buddings of the heavenly plant, may 
be unduly checked and its growth hindered, 
from the want of that sympathy and help which, 
such ought to receive from their older brethren. 
The earnest counsel of the apostle to the elders 
of Ephesus—“Take heed to yourselves and 
to the flock over which the Holy Ghost hath 
made you overseers”—conveys much instruc- 
tion to those who by their age, religious ex- 
perience and position in the Church, should 
be prepared to feed the flock, and to cherish 
and nurture all that is good, while they re- 
press that which is hurtful. When our atten- 
tion has been much drawn to the dangers 
which await the Church from an unauthor- 
ized ministry, from a fire of man’s own kind- 
ling, and from the results of that ‘‘ Faith which 
is of man,” of which Isaac Penington speaks 
so instructively ; we may acquire a habit of 
looking with undue suspicion on all move- 
ments in the Church, especially when these 
proceed from younger members, or those from 
whom such things had not been expected ; 
and, by yielding too much to such a tendency, 
we may obstruct the arising of life and the in- 
crease of strength in the Church, which will 
ever accompany those services performed at 
the bidding of its Holy Head. 

How needful is it to know that wisdom, 
which will guide us “in the midst of the 
paths of judgment,” erring neither on the 
right hand nor the left! 


We have been pleased to learn by private 
accounts, that the new building erected for 
the Boarding School under the care of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, at Barnesville, Ohio, has 
been so far completed, as to allow of its being 
opened for use the early part of last month ; 
and that a school of about fifty children is 
now satisfactorily in session. It is under the 
charge of our friends Barclay and Hannah 
Stratton, who acceptably filled the stations 
of Superintendent and Matron at the time of 
its discontinuance in 1874; assisted by two 
men and two women teachers. 
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The building is located about one anda half ae penne: ie See act has been 
‘ he » St lwatep | read a second time in the House of Commons. 
atte wee ee oe Mie wie} Jacob Bright, Radical, has been elected to the British 
5? ’ pace C a Parliament, from Manchester. 
The entire cost of the land and improve-| 4 Burmese embassy has arrived at Suez on the way 
ments, has been met by funds in the hands of|to England. 
the Building Committee. The following no-| The British House of Commons has sanctioned the 
tice of the dimensions of the building is taken ora apenme ated partes The purchase was 
from ae aero ait originally published in the "ihe Brazilian government has contracted with a 
Barnesville Enterprise : London firm for the construction of works to supply 
“The building is one hundred and twenty |Rio Janeiro with water, at a cost of two million pounds 
feet long, with a porch at each end of it twelve sterling. 
fect inewidth. The middle portion is sixty- 
eight feet, and the wings fifty-eight feet each 


The decree of the Sultan of Turkey granting the re- 
forms to Herzegovina and Bosnia has been published. 
in depth, and four stories, aggregating fifty 


The special reforms are: Complete liberty of worship, 
feet in height. A hall eight feet in width 


reform in the system of taxation, sale of waste lands, 
the institution of mixed commissions to insure prompt 
extends the entire length of the building. execution of reforms, and the augmentation of the sums 
through the first three stories, from which for ee OF public utility. General amnesty is also 
sie Ba. - “14° proclaimed. — [ 
every room and stairway | of the building At a meeting of the insurgent chiefs it was unani- 
opens. Three sets of winding stairs extend |mously determined to refuse all compromise with the 
from the basement to the fourth story, and|Turks, no matter by what Power recommended, and to 
an elevator in the centre of the building con-|continue the struggle for complete freedom. ; 
ducts all the materials required to the differ-| The Bosnian imsurgints beak Ai athe AS 
‘floors of the building: cathe walls of MARMES, oy, > cuiwcecaac cannery aeeeeneeere ed ess 
“sheet : hare 3 : out the Porte’s former breaches of promised reforms, 
building are built thick and strong, of well-|and declares that the resistance of the Mohammedan 
burned bricks, with the outer course three |beys will baffle every reform. The Mohammedans even 
} : My 
times selected, so that externally the brick 
work, in mechanical execution and appear- 
ance, has not been excelled in the country. 
The entire building is fitted with a complete 


are expected to revolt if the attempt is made to execute 
the reforms. The insurgents therefore refuse to lay 
down their arms, and they appeal to the justice of Eu- 

set of ventilating, water and gas tubes, so 

that every room can be supplied with gas, 

water and fresh air. 


rope. Hostilities continue, and recently a detachment 
of Turkish soldiers was surprised by the insurgents and 

On the second floor is found the general 
meeting room; rooms for officers and teachers, 


lost 68 men killed and wounded. 

It is charged that the insurgents are instigated and 

encouraged by the Russian press, 

An order of exile has been sent to Cardinal Ledo- 

chowski. 

Count Von Arnim has been summoned to Berlin to 
for visiting friends, nurseries, and various) stand his trial on a charge of treason. It is stated that 
other uses pertaining to the establishment. |he will disobey the summons. 

The third story is occupied by the study and\: 4 prolonged rain has caused freshets all over Ger- 
gee :  “".|many, some of which are serious. The suburbs of 

recitation rooms, some private rooms for ViS-| Vienna have been inundated. On the Bavarian fron- 

itors, laboratory, &e. The fourth story con-|tiers the Danube had risen seventeen feet. 

tains the dormitories, large and commodious 

rooms, well ventilated and warmed by open 

fires, for the scholars ; and smaller rooms for 

superintenents, teachers, officers and em- 

ployees. The building is warmed chiefly by 

open fires, a few only of the rooms having 

stoves. 


The weekly trips of the vessels of the General Trans- 
atlantic Company between Havre and New York will 

Externally, the building presents quite an 
imposing appearance. With no effort at dis- 


be resumed on 4th mo. Ist, when the steamer France 
will be dispatched for the latter port, calling at Phila- 
play, the ideas of proportion, adaptation and 
strength are everywhere apparent. 


delphia. 
The United States steamer Franklin is expected at 
A commodious stable, barn and carriage- 
house have been erected, and other buildings 


Cherbourg, where she will take on board the American 
works of art contributed in Europe for the Philadelphia 
will be constructed as needed. The grounds 
will be nicely graded and laid off in walks 


Exhibition. 
Prussia maintains 52,465 teachers in the primary 
and drives.” 


schools; 36,765 of these are of the Evangelical State 
Chureh; 15,276 Roman Catholic, and 424 Jewish. 
Only 3,881 are women teachers, but it is proposed to 
increase the number of the latter. 

All the berths on every steamer arriving at Phila- 
delphia have been engaged from the first of Fifth month 
until the 15th of Ninth month. 

The struggle in Spain is still maintained by the Car- 
lists with great obstinacy and courage. The operations 


of the war have recently pushed them nearer to the|f 


French frontier, and the latest advices represent that 
they have lost all the territory except a small border 
at the base of the Pyrenees. Estella surrendered to the 
forces of King Alfonso on the 19th, and this fact is re- 
garded in Madrid as indicating the early termination 
of the war. It is said that the Carlist forces are now 
entirely surrounded by the royalist troops. 

A Madrid dispatch of the 15th says: The Cortes was 
opened to-day by the king in person. He referred to 
the Carlists and promised their speedy overthrow. In 
referring to foreign Powers he said the relations were 
friendly. Negotiations were being carried on with the 
United States in a friendly spirit, and afforded reason 
to hope for a prompt and satisfactory settlement. In 
speaking of Cuba he said the war had not prevented 


“ Biographical Sketch of William Penn.” A 
short account of William Penn, chiefly com- 
piled from “ Friends in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury,” has lately been stereotyped, and pub- 
lished as an introduction to “ No Cross, No 
Crown ;” and also in a separate form under 
the above title. It is for sale at Friends’ Book 
Store, No. 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia, price 
15 cents. The price of No Cross, No Crown, 
including the above, is 85 cents. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForEIGN.— The steamer Franconia ran into the 
steamer Strath-Clyde of Glasgow, off Dover, on the 17th 
inst. The boilers of the Strath-Clyde exploded and 
she soon went to the bottom, drowning many of those 
oe board. The Franconia was badly damaged but kept 
afloat. 

Local floods have prevailed in the west of England, 
the result of heavy and continued rains, 

Severe storms have swept the English Channel. The 
British Ministry have introduced a bill into the House 
of Commons conferring the style and title of Empress 
of India on the Queen of England. 


Cuban territory must be upheld. Herrera has been 


Deputies. The friends of religious toleration, within 
certain limits, are in the majority. 

The Correctional Tribunal of Paris has sentenced 
Lenoir, the editor of Le Republique Francaise, to-a 
month’s imprisonment with fine, for attacking Minister 
Buffet. 


were held throughout France on the 20th inst. The 
result was favorable to the Republicans. The 395.can- 


the emancipation of 76,000 slaves ; but the integrity of 


unanimously elected President of the new Chamber of 


Elections for members of the Chamber of Deputies 


didates known to be elected, are classified as follc 
Republicans 187 ; Conservative Republicans 71 ; Bi 
partists,59; Legetimists 2 onservatives 20; 
stitutionalists 18; Radicals 17. Second ballots wi 
necessary in 104 districts. Buffet, Minister of the 
terior, having been defeated in all the districts in wi 
he was a candidate, has tendered his resignatio! 
minister. Dufaure will form a new cabinet. © _ 
The Austrian Reichsrath has passed a bill provi 
for the suppression of monasteries and convents. 
London, 2d mo. 21 The rate of discount in 
open market for three months’ bills is 3} a 3% per ¢ 


| which is 4 and 3 per cent below the Bank of Eng 


rate. Consols 943. U.S. 5 per cents, 106. | 
Liverpool.—Middling uplands cotton, 6 5-16d. i 
leans, 62d. 
An imperial edict has been issued in St. Peters 
prohibiting women from practicing law in the Rus 
courts. 
Unrrep Srares.—The number of deaths and i 
ments in Philadelphia for the week ending the 
inst., was 343, and in that ending on the 19th, 337 
cluding 53 of consumption, 31 inflammation of 
lungs, 27 convulsions, 12 small pox, and 14 old a 
One of a party of prospectors in Alaska has repo 
to the deputy collector at Kodiac that he and his 
ners had made from $4 to $6 per day in mining on 
of the branches of the Kene river. There was c¢ 
gold, but no bed rock. Ear 
It is reported that numerous parties of advent 
are organizing with the determination to invad 
Black Hills as soon as spring opens. 
The Legislature of Maine has passed a bill sub: 
ting imprisonment at hard labor for life, inste 
capital punishment. Maine is the fifth State to 
this change. + Ore 
The Georgia House of Representatives has dec 
unanimously by resolution, that there is no desi 
that State to abrogate or abridge the rights and 
leges now enjoyed by the colored men, and that' 
body looks upon such questions as permanently s 
beyond the power of agitation to disturb. — s 
The assessed valuation of property in the Sou 
States, in 1875, was $2,626,529,617, not includin 
souri, Maryland and Delaware. In most of the Sot 
States the value of property has greatly decline 
1860, in consequence of the war and slave ems 
tion. . 
The Markets, &.—The following were the quot 
on the 2Ist inst. New York.—American gold, 
114. U.S. sixes, 1881, 1238; do., 1867, 122) 
10-50 five per cents, 121}. Superfine flour, $ 
$4.80; State extra, $4.90 a $5.15; finer brands, 
$10.00. White Michigan wheat, $1.50; amber, 
red winter, $1.23 a $1.26; No. 3 Milwaukie 
$1.08. State barley, 75 cts. Oats, 46a 51 cts. So 
yellow corn, 65 cts. ; white, 67 cts.; New Jersey, 
59a 62cts. Philadelphia.—Uplands and New € 
cotton, 13 a 13} cts. Superfine flour $4 a $4.50; 
$4.50 a $5.00; finer brands, $5.50 a $8.50. F 
vania red wheat, $1.37 a $1.42; amber, 31.42: 
Rye, 83a 85cts. New yellow corn, 52 a 58 ets.; 
60a 6l cts. Mixed oats, 42 a 44 cts.; white, 4 
cts. Carolina rice, 6} cts. Sales of 2500 beef ¢ 
7 a 7} cts. per Ib. gross for extra; 7} cts. fo 
choice; 5} a 64 cts. for fair to good, and 4 | 


corn, 42} cts. No, 2 oats, 32} cts. Barley, 
Lard, 12% ets. CineinnatiimWheat, $1.20 
Corn, 42 a 44 cts. Lard, 12} a 13} cts. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 


Wanted, a Teacher for the Girls’ Math 
School, to enter on her duties at the ope 
Summer Session. Application may be ma 

Lydia L. Walton, Moorestown, 
Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, — 
Snsan E. Comfort, Knox St., Ge 

Martha D. Allen, 528 Pine St., 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INS 
Near Frankford, {iprintonden Ward,) J 


Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H 
inaton, M.D. - 
Applications for the Admission of Patie 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of th 
Managers. 


“WILLIAM Hf, PILE, PRINT 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


